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METHOD OF TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 
( Concluded. ) 

The methods of teaching recommended by Mr. Fowle and 
Mr. Worcester, excellent as they are, seem to us susceptible of 
some improvement. We will therefore add a few directions of 
our own. 

1. Teach the child one letter, so that he can readily tell it 
wherever he sees it, before you attempt to teach him a second ; 
after teaching him the second letter, question him again respect- 
ing the first, before you show him a third ; and so on, teaching 
him one letter at a time, and taking care, at every step, to ascer- 
tain that he has not forgotten any of those which he has already 
learned. If, in practising upon the letters which he has learned, 
he should mistake or hesitate, defer proceeding to a new letter, 
till he appears to know perfectly all that have been shown him.--- 
Mr. Worcester begins by showing the child ‘two or three” let- 
ters; and the author of the Franklin Primer assigns three letters 
for the first lesson, to be read *‘ three or four times at once.” If 
it is judicious to show a child two or three letters for his first les- 
son, it is so to show him two or three more at his second lesson; 
and so on, showing him two or three new letters at a time till he 
has learned the whole alphabet. We object to this procedure on 
the same principle that we do to taking the whole alphabet for a 
lesson. If a teacher shows a child two letters, say A and B, 
for his first lesson, the child will probably remember the names 
ef the two letters, and be able to distinguish them from all the 
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others in the alphabet ; but he is much more liable to forget 
which of the two is A and which is B, than he would be, if he had 
taken but one for his first lesson ; and when two objects get con- 
founded in the mind, it is sometimes extremely difficult to reme- 
dy the evil and make a correct impression. 

2. Tet there be a sufficient interval between one lesson and 
another, that is, between learning one letter and another. This 
interval may be greater or less according to the age and capacity 
of the child. An interval of five or ten minutes might be suffi- 
cient for a child four years old, between the first and second let- 
ters ; but the interval should be increased after each succeeding 
lesson ; and if the child were but three years of age, one new 
letter in a day would probably be sufficient. 

3. Endeavor to impress the form of each letter on the mind of 
the child, before you announce its name. The methods of mak- 
ing this impression are various. One is, to have the letters print- 
ed in avery large type; which ought always to be done, whether 
the letters are put on blocks, on tickets, or in a book. The let- 
ters sHould also be as simple as possible in their form. In other 
words, there sh..uld be nothing about a letter, but what is essen- 
tial to it. However large the letters may be, their form should 
be the same, as that of the small letters in commn use ; not so 
black-faced as those on the 10th and 11th pages of Worcester’s 
Primer, but rather like those on the two following pages. The 
letters in the Franklin Primer are ofa good form, but too small 
insize. The letters should be large, in order that every part of 
a letter may attract the child’s attention, and leave a distinct im- 
pression on hismind. For the same reason, we prefer printed 
letters to letters made on a slate, as practised ia Mr. Fowle’s 
school. The child could not form so distinct or so correct a con- 
ception of a letter, from merely seeing it made by a pencil, and 
especially if made by an unskilful hand. In order to render the 
impression more distinct, when a new letter is shown to a child, 
it should be presented to his view alone. If there should be otery 
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letters on the same page or on the same card, let a covering be 
put over them. When the attention of the child has been fixed 
on the letter for.some little time, he may be told its name.. This 
is all, perhaps, that can be done, in the case of very young chil- 
dren. But to those who are older, remarks may be made re- 
specting the form and appearance of many or all of the letters ; 
and the children may repeat the substance of the remarks after 
the teacher, ana may make each letter once or twice ona slate, 
previously to being told its name. 

As the form of a letter and its name are two distinct things, 
and as each must therefore be made a separate object of atten- 
tion, in order to be remembered, we think it better to direct the 
child’s attention first to one and then to the other, than te intro- 
duce them both to him at the same instant. Our maxim is, 
Teach one thing at a time. Nor is it a matter of indifference 
which is made the first object of attention, the name or the form 
ofthe letter. Things themselves should always be learned before 
the names of those things. Ifthe names are first announced, 
they are mere sounds without meaning, until the things signified 
by those names have been presented to the understanding or to 
the senses. Some writersrecommend, that when a child is learn- 
ing to talk, he should be made to speak the names of all the let- 
ters. Thisis not the best way to acquire distinctness of articu- 
lation, (as we may show on another occasion ;) and it must, we 
think, increase the difficulty of learning the alphabet. For when 
the child comes to see a letter, and be told its name, he will be 
very liable, from being familiar with the names of all the letters, 
to forget which of those names belongs to the letter in question. 
On the other hand, a similar disadvantage will be experienced by 
the child, if he becomes familiar with the forms of the letters with- 
out knowing their names. He will find, when he comes to be told 
the name ofa letter, that this name will suggest to him, not on- 
ly the letter to which it belongs, but many others ; and he will be 
at a loss which to fix upon as the right one, among the various al- 
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phabetic forms that crowd on his imagination. If it were possi- 
ble, therefore, we should prefer that a child should never have 
seen a letter or heard its name, until he is taught the alphabet in 
a regular manner. A new object makes a deeper impression, 
than one that has long been familiar ; and the deeper is the im- 
pression made by seeing a letter and hearing its name, the more 
strongly will the form and name ofthe letter become associated 
in the mind.—In the preceding remarks, we find a reason why 
the child should learn each letter perfectly before he proceeds to 
another. Unless he does this, the names and forms of the let- 
ters will get interchanged and confounded in his mind ; and it 
will cost more labor to rectify the errors into which he will thus 
fall, than it would to have taught him the whole from the be- 
ginning, with the use of such caution as would secure him from 
erroneous impressions. 

4. Teach the child, in the first place, those letters which are 
most easily,learned. He will thus form a habit of close atten- 
tion and of discrimination in regard to the forms of letters, which 
will prepare him to learn those that are more difficult. For the 
same reason, it seems better to teach the capitals previously to 
the small letters, and the Roman letters previously to the Italic. 
After learning the capitals, one half of the small letters, and near- 
ly all the Italic letters, will be learned without any trouble, on 
account of their resemblance to the corresponding letters which 
have been already learned. 

5. Wherever two letters, of a different name, resemble each 
other, let the second of the two, when first introduced to the child, 
be placed by the side of the other, for the purpose of comparison. 
This forms an exception to a direction before given, that, every 


“new letter should be presented to the eye alone. The letters 


which are similar to one another, are,O, C, and G; Oand Q; 
E and F; B and R; [and J ; capital I and small 1; small o, 
c, ande; yandv; iandj; vandw; iandr; mandn; and 
u3;b,d, p,andq. Of these, the last four are by far the most 
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liable to be confounded. ‘To guard against this, let one of them 
be taught soon after commencing the alphabet, and the other 
three at distant intervals ; and let every possible means be used, 
on introducing each of the last three, to make the child perceive 
wherein it differs from those that have been already learned. 
-o— 
CHRIST CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


We have perused with much satisfaction the Report of the Su- 
perintendent of this School, presented at the commencement of 
the twelfth year from its institution. ‘The Appendix to the Re- 
port contains an account of the “ Plan of Instruction” pursued 
in the school, and affords many valuable suggestions. We shall 
make such extracts, both from the Report and the Appendix, as 
seem best adapted to interest our readers. 

On the subject of giving rewards to Sabbath scholars, the su- 
perintendent has the following remarks. 

‘Tt is an important circumstance in the history of our school, 
that for several years no rewards of any kind have been given to 
the scholars. In 1817, while the present superintendent had an 
individual class under his care, he became persuaded of their 
inutility, and even injurious effects, and discontinued the prac- 
tice of rewarding his schulars. He adopted the practice of oc- 
casionally giving to each scholar a tract, or other useful book, 
not as a rewarc. for diligence, but as a means to aid in their im- 
provement ; and he referred them to the practice of their heav- 
enly Father, who causeth his sun to shine on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. This exam- 
ple he informed them he should humbly endeavor to imitate with 
regard to this practice ; and they were admonished to learn their 
lessons and behave well, because it was their duty, and to look 
for no other reward than the approbation of their own conscien- 
ces, of their teacher, and above all, of their God. Whether 
he succeeded in persuading his scholars to act from these mo- 
tives or not, itis not for him to say ; but to whatever cause it 
might have been owing, his scholars were as constant and punctu- 
al in their attendance, behaved as well, and recited their lessons 
as faithfully, as they did when he was in the practice of reward- 
ing them for so doing. 

As he had succeeded so well with an individual class, ata 
time too when all the other teachers were giving rewards to their 
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scholars, he thouglit the whole school might be conducted with- 
out the assistance of any such stimulus. As soon, therefore, as 
he became superintendent, he abolished the practice of giving 
tickets for each lesson ; but as many of the teachers were desir- 
ous of retaining some part of the reward system, premium Bi- 
bles-‘or Prayer Books were given out at the end of the quarter 
to those who were found deserving. This, however, was at va- 
rianee with his opinions on the subject, and it was soon discon- 


tinued. The teachers gradually became reconciled to the opin- 


ion that the school prospered as well without them ; and most of 
the present teachers think with the superintendent, that they are 
injurious to the school, and foster those passions which it is the 
duty of a Sunday-school teacher to discountenance and sup- 
press. The President of the Society has always been of this 
Opinion. 

In a recent tour to the southward, the superintendent visited 
many Sunday schools; and inquired particularly into the opin- 
ions of their conductors respecting rewards. ‘Though he found 
no Sunday school where they were not used, the opinion ap- 
peared to be very general, that they were injurious; though 
most of those teachers with whom he conversed, considered them 
a necessary evil, and thought the schools could not be conducted 
without them. But, as they were then informed, our school has 
long done as well without them, and in our opinion much bet- 


‘ter than it ever did with them ; and we should consider their in- 


troduction again a great calamity. They are bad instruments, 
and should never be nsed. Books, given at different periods to 
the good and bad indiscriminately, produce all the good effects 
of rewards, without any of their mischief. When they are ex- 
cluded, there will be no room for malice and envy on the one 
part, or pride and undue elation on the other. What gratifies 
all will offend none ; and if all are pleased, the spirit of unity is 
not injured, and the general tenor of the instructions is preserv- 
ed. 

Mr. James, in his Sunday-school Teacher’s Guide, though he 
does not altogether discard the idea of rewards, Says, ‘I recom- 


“mend it to you as much as possible to make your children a re- 


ward to themselves. By a little pains, you may make them sen- 
sible of the pleasures of good behavior, and the vast advantage 
of knowledge. When they have succeeded in a lesson, or an 
effort of good c~nduct, send them to their own bosom for a re- 
warding smile ; and endeavor to make them sensible of the val- 
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ue of such rewards. By this means you are carrying on a sys- 
tem of moral education, by elevating the tribunal and strength- 


ening the authority of conscience. When a child has behaved 


so as to deserve commendation, instead of being judiciously in- 
structed by his teacher in the pleasure of doing right, I acknowl- 
edge it is a much more easy method of reward, simply to confer 
a ticket, which at some future day is to be exchanged for money 
or books ; but it is more than questionable, whether it is the most 
effectual method.” 


In stating the “ General Principles” on which the business of 
the school is conducted, the superintendent remarks as follows. 

« The grand principle upon which we proceed, is explana- 
tion ; and books are used only as guides or assistants to the 
teachers. Every thing is first explained to the children ; and 
then, if necessary, they may commit the lesson to memory. But 
in no case whatever, if it can possibly be avoided, do we re- 
quire them to commit to memory what has not first been ex- 
plained to them. ‘There is always danger lest what is commit- 
ted to memory, or, as it is commonly expressed, learned, with- 
out having been previously understood, should either bring dis- 
gust to the mind, by exciting an effort which is followed by no 
immediate gratification, or should soon be forgotten.’ 

Another principle by which we are governed, is, to use as 
plain and simple language as possible ; and of two words, or 
two forms of expression, always to use the simplest, so that the 
children may not be at a loss to understand our meaning. For 
instance, if, in examining the children on the sermon, we ask, 
‘ What conclusion did the minister draw from all this?’ or, 
‘What moral application did he make of his subject?’ few, prob- 
ably, will understand what we mean. But if we ask, ‘ What 
did the minister tell us we must do, when he said this?’ they 
will be at no loss to comprehend the question. This principle 
we think should be carried into all our conversation with the 
scholars. 

In all our exercises, we recognise the importance of the prin- 
ciple laid down by Mr. Wilson, that the minds of very young 
children cannot be exercised with cheerfulness on any subject, 
for a longer space of time than about a quarter of an hour; and 

as most of our scholars are very young, we endeavor carefully to 
meet this tendency to weariness, by dividing our lessons into 
So small portions, that they do not occupy more than that time. 
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The morning exercises commence at 8 o’clock, and close at 
10, which gives us two -hours for instruction. These we divide 
into six portions of fifteen minutes each, and six portions of five 
minutes each. The first portion of fifteen minutes is devoted to 
opening the school with prayers and singing, aud the other five 
portions to the various exercises of each class. Four of the por- 
tions of five minutes each come in between the exercises of the 
classes, and are devoted to some general exercise, in which all 
the scholars are simultaneously engaged ; such as singing or re- 
peating a hymn, or repeating portions of the scripture, or of the 
catechism, &c. ‘The other two portions of five minutes each are 
occupied in filling out the roll-book, sending round the missiona- 
ry-box, and closing the school. °% 

The afternoon exercises commence at half past 1 o’clock, 
and .close at a quarter before 3 o’clock, giving us an 
hour and a quarter for instruction, which we divide in- 
to four portions of ten minutes each, two portions of fifteen 
minutes each, and one of five minutes. The portion of five min- 
utes is devoted to opening the school with singing ; three of the 
portions of ten minutes each, and one of fifteen minutes, are oc- 
cupied by the teachers in the exercises of their respective class- 
es; one portion of ten minutes is reserved for addressing the 
whole school in a short lecture or enlargement by the superin- 
tendent on some of the exercises of the day, or to addresses from 
clergymen and others who may visit the school; and the other 

rtion of fifteen minutes is devoted to filling out the roll- 
arg sending round the missionary-bor, and closing the school 
with singing and prayers. Between each of the class lessons, 
the scholars are all engaged in one general exercise, such as re- 
peating some short sentence of scripture, which occupies but ve- 
ry little time, and is deducted from of portions allotted to the 
class lessons. 

“In order to give notice of the termination of the exercises in 
which the classes are engaged separately, and call the attention 
of the children to the general exercise, it is necessary for the su- 
perintendent to have some signal which the scholars will] all un- 
‘derstand. For this purpose, we use a small bell, which may 
either be carried in the hand, or fixed in a permanent position 
in some suitable place. At the expiration of the period allotted 
to each lesson, or on any occasion of calling the attention of the 
children, this bell is rung.” 


‘Some objections have been made to the short time allowed 
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for each lesson, and the number of exercises attended to on each 
Sunday. But this we esteem one of the peculiar merits of our 
present system. Instruction should never be tiresome to children, 
but should always be made pleasant ; and novelty, a very ser- 
viceable means for fixing the attention of the children, should, as 
far as consistent, be regarded as desirable. Children soon be- 
come fatigued by constantly attending to one subject; and as 
soon as they are tired, instruction does them no good. Indeed, it 
is not instruction, to them, but an object of disgust or aversion.” 


The following paragraph introduces the account of the man- 
ner in which the exercises of the school are conducted. 

‘«‘ Previous to the time appointed for opening the school with 
prayer, some interesting anecdote or story is related to the schol- 
ars by the superintendent, to fix their attention. This also 
serves as an inducement to the children to attend punctually. They 
are then questioned upon what has been related to them. We la- 
bor under a very serious difficulty in p:ocuring anecdotes or 
stories which are shurt and simple enough for our purpose ; most 
of the stories which are written professedly for children, not be- 
ing adapted to their capacities.” 

The following is the method in which instruction from serip- 
ture is given tothe children. ‘*The teacher reads to the chil- 
dren a short portion of scripture, and explains it to them; men- 
tioning such geographical, historical, or chronological circum- 
stances connected with it, as occur in the passage, or may 
be suited to the capacities of the children. If any place is men- 
tioned, it is pointed out to them on the map; if any custom is re- 
ferred to, it is explained ; if any animal or plant is spokev of, a 
picture of it is shown, if it can be procured; and every other 
means are employed to make the exercise interesting and in- 
structive. ‘The children are then questioned upon what has been 
said to them; and if they have forgotten it, itis repeated to them 
again and again, till they can answer the questions: they then 
repeat the passage with their teacher. Though avery small 
portion, perhaps only one verse, will constitute the whole lesson 
committed to memory from the scripture, vet that one verse will, 
probably, be well understood ; and more actual scriptural knowl- 
edge will be acquired by the children, than if they had committed 
to memory, in the usual manner, a whole chapter. But the verse 
thus committed to memory, is not all the knowledge they have 
acquired in this lesson : the explanation of it by the teacher, with 
the geographical and historical illustrations broughtin aid of that 
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explanation, constitute a much larger portion of the knowledge 
acquired. It is the object of the teacher to point out the moral 
of the passages, and form in the children a habit of observing for 
themselves the design of what they read.” 

The practice of questioning children upon the oral instruc- 
tion that has been given them, upon a story that has been told 
them, or upon any thing they have read, is one which cannot be 
too highly recommended. Itis necessary, both to ascertain wheth- 
er they understand and remember what they have heard or read, 
and also to make them more thoroughly understand it, and im- 
press it more deeply on their memory. One of the exercises of 
some of the classes in the above school, is, to give an account of 
a small book, which was lent to them on the preceding sabbath, 
and which they have had opportunity to read during the week. 
We also evtirely approve the practice of explaining every thing 
that is taught, and before it is committed to memory. But the 
writer of the above report seems, from,his manner of speaking 
in some passages, to imagine, that if any thing is “ explained” 
to a child. he will understand it of course ; or, in other words, 
that almost anything may be made intelligible to little children 
by the aid of suitable explanation. ‘To name one instance, he 
speaks of setting children, who are ‘unable to read,” to commit- 
ting hymns to memory, and remarks that “ it is the duty of the 
teacher to explain every word before the children learn the verse.” 
Now it is very possible for a child to understand “ every- word” 
of a sentence, and yet be very far from understanding the sen- 
tence itself. Perhaps we do injustice to the writer by the ap- 
prehension we have expressed ; especially as he appears to be so 
well qualified to judge as to what is really adapted to the capaci- 
ties of young children. For ourselves, however, we consider it 
far more important to question children to ascertain whether 
they understand, thanit is to ascertain whether they remember, 
what has been taught them. 


a 
DEFECTS IN THE PREVAILING MODES OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


The following paragraphs are extracted from an Address delivered at the close of the 
first term in the Female Seminary at Brookfield, Mass. by the Rev. Asa Rand, at that time 
Principal of the Seminary. The Address was published in the Portland Christian Mirror, 
Vol. 4, p. 49. 

‘¢ The mode of instruction which has long had a general prev- 
alence, has a wrong object. Almost the whole process of in- 
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struction, from the abecedarian class to the highest class in col- 
lege, aims to crowd and load the mind with facts ; but not tg 
enlighten the mind itself, to expand or strengthen it. or teacl it 
to act. ‘Teachers seem to apprehend, that all desirable knowl- 
edge is treasured up in books of literature and science ; and that 
the whole business of the pupil is, to open those depositories, 
and crowd the contenis into his mental storehouse ; while the 
sole care of the teacher is, to unlock the depositories, assist in 
selecting and arranging, and now and then throw in an item 
which he has himself discovered. But surely this is not the cul- 
ture which the human mind admits, or which its powers and its 
situation imperiously require. Suppose the gardener should not 
water, or manure, or prune his young tree, or direct its growth 5 
but should load it with flowers and fruits it never bore ; and then 
imagine he had brought it to perfection. It might shine for an 
hour, and even appear abundantly fruitful. But it would bea 
tree whose flower withereth and whose fruit faileth. He may be 
a learned man, who informs himself of what other learned men 
krow ; but he cannot be a wise man, or a practical man, whose 
knowledge is not his own. The human mind is capable of growth, 
of expansion, and of acquiring indefinite degrees of strength and 
vigor. All its faculties should be regarded in the work of edu- 
cation. Their mutual influence and dependence should be kept 
in view ; and all should be taught to perform their several parts, 
both in acquiring knowledge, and applying itto use. ‘The object 
of instruction should be,, not to surieit the mind with a knowl- 
edge of facts, but to prepare it to acquire knowledge for itself, 
ane act as @ mnd in all the concerns o} this life and the futere. 

The prevailing process of instruction is often wrong. The na- 
ture of this objection will readily be inferred {rom ti at of the 
former. In every step of the process, the memory is severely 
taxed ; while the judgment is not called into exercise, and the 
powers of investigation almost lie dormant. The child is told, 
by his text book, or by his teacher, what facts ere ; and possibly 
he is also informed what principle is involved. But the princi- 
ple is too often unnoticed ; and least of all is the pupil taught to 
inquire after principles, and investigite them for himself. He ts 
usually satisfied, therefore, with being able to repeat facts, as they 
are recorded for his use. And why should he not be satisfied 
with this, if the living oracle before iim requires and expects no 
more? 
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Permit me to give a few illustrations of this point. Persons 
may often be found, wito have studied one of the common books 
on arithmetic from beginning to end ; who have committed all the 
rules to memory, “‘ done all the sums,” and perhaps recorded 
them in a “ ciphering book ;” who are still but little acquainted 
with the science of numbers. They can give no reason for the 
various rules and operations. They cannot apply their knowl- 
edge to practice; or go out of the particular range of the book 
they have used ; or make a rule for themselves, on the occur- 
rence of a new case. They are puzzled and confounded by 
plain questions relating to the nature and reason even of the sim- 
plest rules. The grand defect was, the method of study did not 
discipline the mind. They learned facts, but not principles ; re- 
sults, but not the process which leads to them, except as they 
were blindly led step by step. Of a book constructed on this 
principle, which is probably more used than any other Arithmetic 
in this part af the Union, a late writer remarks severely, but I 
cannot say unjustly. He says, “ It degrades the whole science of 
arithmetic to a mere mechanjcal art. Asa discipline to the mind, 
therefore, it is useless, and worse than useless. It calls into ex- 
ercise no power of the mind but memory ; and requires the prac- 
tice of no virtues but faith and patience: faith, to believe all that 
is stated, for nothing is analysed or proved ; and patience, to la- 
bor so long in the dark, without ever coming to the light.”* 
Grammar is taught in the same mode. Yu may find many per- 
sons, who have read a book of definitions and rules, and have 
parsed a long time in prose, and even in Pope’s Essay on Man, 
and are considered adepts in the knowledge of grammar ; but 


_ ask them how they know that a noun isin the objective case, or 


how they distinguish a neuter verb, or in what manner a passive 
verb is formed from an active, and you confound them at once. 
They were not taught to parse according to the sentiment ; but 
by certain set rules, which they never understood. 

{ merely throw out general hints, and illustrate them by a few 
examples. Some studies admit of more attention to facts than 
others, and have less to do with principles. But no study can 


‘be named, into which the same process is not carried, and with 


injurious effect. The prevailing mode of instruction does not 
pursue the natural order, to begin with the more simple and ob- 
vious facts, and advance to the more difficult, making the pupil 





*Mr. Carter’s Letters to the Hon. William Prescott. 
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master of his subject at every step. It introduces him at once 
into the mysteries of his theme, gives him unintelligible rules, 
and requires him to solve all questions by their magic force. 
Thus it tells him all, while he really learns nothing. Or, if he is 
inquisitive, and inquires after the reason of things, neither book 
nor teacher helps him. He is left to inquire, and plod, and still 
remain in ignorance.----The knowledge thus imparted is not a- 
dapted to practical utility ; and to that object little reference is 
made in the course of instruction. Familiar illustration is but 
seldom employed. ‘Time, toil, and money are nearly lost; and 
youth are induced to believe they have acquired useful knowledge 
when they have need that some one teach them the first princi- 
ples of the sciences they have studied. A superior memory en- 
ables some to derive benefit from their education. An original 
mind will make its way through all these difficulties, to real use- 
ful knowledge. But the mass of learners suffer incalculable loss; 
and turn their knowledge to little accouut, except to engage as 
teachers of their juniors, and perpetuate the wisdom and the fol- 
ly of the prevailing system from generation to generation. 

But what shall be done ? I answer ; apply the inductive phi- 
losophy, which has done s» much for all the sciences, to the art 
or science of imparting instruction. Adopt, on all subjects that 
admit of it, the system of Fellenburg and Pestalozzi. Let school 
books in the various branches be prepared after the manner which 
Colburn has so happily adopted in arithmetic. Teach youth, and 
even little children, not only to read and remember, but to in- 
quire and understand. Let them know and feel that they are 
rational beings. Teach them to reflect, to compare, to analyse, 
and to become acquainted with objects around them. Keep in- 
quiry alive by the pleasures resulting from their own discoveries, 
or by your own familiar illustrations and applications. ‘Teach 
them to walk ; but do not carry them in your arms. Help them 
in great difficulties ; but generally .by giving them a clue, and 
guiding their own endeavors. Let them never advance toa new 
study, or anew chapter, till they understand the preceding. Then 
they will gain real knowledge, and will soon be able to advance 
with facility and with confidence. 

It may be said, that my objections come too late ; because ma- 
ny improvements have been recently made in the business of in- 
struction, the business has been rendered much more simple and 
natural, and the rudiments of almost every science are explained 
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to every capacity. Iam aware that such a change has occurred; 
and I think I perceive a tendency to fly from oe extreme to ies 
Opposite. Itis incredible that a royal road to science has been 
discovered ; and that grammar, or geography, or chemistry, or 
astronomy, om be well tanght i in the course of a dozen hictwes, 
Improvements are of a suspicious character, which promise to 
supersede the necessity of labor and study ; and the system which 
holds out such a hope, i is scarcely less pernicious to youth, than 
that which makes them labor in vain. 

I now desist from tke ungrateful task of censuring practices 
wich are sanctioned by use, and rendered venerable by their age. 
I reluctantly assumed the task, from a conviction that the ex- 
posure of existing defects is necessary to prepare the way for 
reformation. Though ! speak of a mode of instruction as the 
prevailing one, [ am happy to admit that there are instructers in 
various departments, who form honorable exceptions. But in 
elementary schools, it must be granted there are very few. Iam 
also happy to know that there are a few men in the community, 
and [ hope there are many, who have lamented existing defects 
and desired a remedy. As. faras my knowledge extends, how- 
ever, public attention has been but recently called to the subject; 
and scarcely an institution exists in New-England, for any class 
of youth, which adppts entire the inductive mode of teaching. 
But some minds are awake on the subject ; minds, I believe, 
that will not rest, till strenuous efforts have been made to effect 
a revolution.” ‘ 

It is now more than a year since the above was written. Dur- 
ing this period, much has been done towards ‘ effecting the revo- 
lution’ that is so greatly needed. The work of improvement is 
advancing ; the interest felt by the public in the subject is in- 
creasing ; and “ strenuous efforts” are making to hasten “ a con- 


summation” so * devoutly to be wished.” 
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When I meet children to instruct them, I do not suffer one 
grown person to be present. ‘The Moravians pursue a different 
method. Some of their elder brethren attend even among the 
children, to sanction and encourage the work. This is well, pro- 
vided children are to be addressed in the usual manner. But 
that will effect little good. Nothing is easier than totalk to chil- 
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dren ; but to talk to them as they ought to be talked to, is the 
ver. last effort of ability. A man mast have a vigorous imagina- 
tion. tle must have extensive knowledge, to call in illustrations 
from the four corners of the earth ; for he wil! make little pro- 
gress hut by illustration. It requires great genius, to throw the 
mind into the habit of children’s minds. [I aim at this. but 1 find 
it the utmost effort of ability. No sermon ever put my mind 
half so much on the stretch. The effort is such, that were one 
person present. who is capable of weighing the propriety of what 
I said, it would be impossible for me to proceed « the mind must, 
in such a case, be perfectly at its ease : it must not have to exert 
itself under cramps and fetters. I am surprised at nothing which 
Dr. Watts did, but his Hymns for Children. Other men could 
have written as well as he, in his other works; but how he wrote 
these hymns, I know not.---Stories fix children’s attention. The 
moment I begin to talk in any thing like an abstract manner, the 
attention subsides. ‘The simplest manner in the world will not 
make way to children’s minds for abstract truths. With stories 
I find I could rivet their attention for two or three hours.--- Cecil. 








INTELLIG™NCH. 
MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL. 


A school is about to he established at Amherst, Mass. after the 
general plan of the Round Hill School, Northampton. A build- 
ing 200 feet long including the wings, and 'wo stories high, is 
now in a state of forwardness, and will be completed the ensu- 
ing spring. It is situated on a beautiful eminence about a mile 
north of the College, and is sheltered in the rear by a grove of 
forest-trees, several acres in extent, in which it is intended to es- 
tablish the apparatus for Gymnastic exercises, and other ac- 
commodations for the amusement and health of the students. 
The Rev. Jonas King, late Missionary to Palestine and now in 
Paris, has been invited to a connexion with the institution, and 
it is thought proba!le he will accept—perhaps at the same time 
retaining his relation to the college, as Professor of Oriental Lit- 
erature. The Rev. Mr. Defernex, of Geneva, who is now in 
this city, and is intimately acquainted, not only with his native 
language the French, but also with the German and Spanish, 
and partially with some others, has been secured as an Associate ; 
and also two young gentlemen of promising talents, graduates at 
one of the New England Colleges, who have for several months 
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past been engaged in studies preparatory to this connexion. 

It is proposed to receive children at any age between six and 
twelve years, and continue their instructions till they are, pre- 
pared to enter the counting-room, ora College ; and, if desired, 
tll they have compieted the College course. As they will be 
associated with the instructors in nearly the relation of children 
to parents, so the discipline extended to them will be purely pa- 
rental. It will also be Christian ; and this, not merely in the 
broadest sense of the word, but in its more specific meaning. 
The pupils will be taught that they have moral as well as intel- 
iectual faculties ; an example of piety will be set before them ; 
the presence of the Holy Spirit will be invoked, and the renova- 
tion of the heart regarded as an unspeakable good. 


NM. Y. Obs. &. Chron. 





Mr. Hartly, Church missionary in the Mediterranean, says 
that education is exciting great attention in some parts of Greece. 
‘<} am informed,” says he, “that there are no less than 900 
children in Cerigo, who receive instruction according to the 
Lancasterian system ; and that they use the New Testament as 
a school book.” The British and Foreign School Society are 
doing much to promote education in Greece. 








To CorREsPONDENTS.—Received since our last, a copy of ‘‘ The Analytical Reader 5 
by Samuel Putnam ;”—and of “ An Epitome of Geography, with an Atlas ; by J. E. Wor- 
cester.”” 

A subscriber in. TENNESSEE writes as follows : “ Should it fall in with your plan, | should 
be much gratified to see in your work, a minute account of the manner in which the common 
schools of oue of the eastern states, say Connecticut, are organised, and particular notice 
taken of the mode adopted inteaching them. Our state has appropriated a considerable 
fund for the purposes of education ; but in consequence of a defective organisation, and a 
want of system in the minutiz, little benefit is derived from it.”—We shall be obliged to any 
of our readers, who will furnish us with such an account as our correspondent requests. Ev- 
ery thing which relates to common schools, “ falls in with our plan ;” and we hope, that in 
due time, we shall be able to do justice toeverv departinent of the subject. 











E.rRRaATA.—Some apology seems due to our readers for the typographical errors in the 
ast No. ofthe Teacher’s Guide. They were marked in the proof by the editor ; but the 
sheet failed of reaching the printer in season for correction—through some negligence, it 
would seem, in the Post Office department. 

P. 33, line 4 from the hottom, insert the before /etters.—P. 34,1. 4, for a read the.—P. 35, 
1. 2 from the bottom, reac, “ What makes the mill,” &c.—P. 44, last line, for the read his. 


_P. 45, 1. 2, after language insert, “ of the science,—a language which.”—P. 46, in the quo- 


tation from Seneca, for virgilia and dentineo, read rigilia and detineo. 











Tar TEeacHER’s Guipk is published semi-monthly, at one dollar a year, to be paid 
within the year : if delayed beyond that time, $1,50. To those who procure subscribers 
and pay in advance, every sixth copy zratis. 

{We hope soon to be able to publish a list of AGENTs. The terms of the work are so 
tow, that we cannot afford to pay double postage on letters containing each buta single dollar. 








PORTLAND : A. SxHirtey, Printer—J. L. Parkuurst, Editor. 











